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An Aramaic Ostrakon from Nippur and the Greek Obolos. — 
By Jambs A. Montgomery, Professor in the P. E. Divin- 
ity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Hilprecht I am able to 
present an ostrakon found by the expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania at Nippur. Its character I ascertained in exam- 
ining the fragments of incantation bowls in the possession of 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 1 I know of 
only two other ostraka from Nippur, but these are apparently 
of a much later period, belonging probably to the age of the 
incantation bowls. The ostrakon in question is a potsherd of a 
bowl of large diameter, and forms a rough rectangle of about 
7% X 6% cm ; the photographic plate reproduces the size almost 
exactly. It contains on the convex surface an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion of nine lines. The characters are similar to those found in 
the Aramaic endorsements on contract tablets from Nippur, of 
the fifth century B. C, and the postulation of the same age for 
the ostrakon is corroborated by the character of the names 
appearing upon it. 2 The original ostrakon has remained com- 
plete. On the lower left hand the enamel had been rubbed off, 
and in this portion the writing upon the rough clay has become 
almost illegible. 

The inscription is apparently a checklist of payments or 
liabilities to the debit or credit of the individuals named. We 
have countless parallels to this kind of document from Baby- 
lonia (cf. the temple-pay-rolls from Nippur), but only one 
Aramaic ostrakon that is exactly similar, which will be cited 
below. At the beginning of each line, except the fifth which 
is a continuation of the fourth line, occurs a personal name, in 
all cases of Babylonian formation. It is interesting to observe 



1 The Museum number of the ostrakon is 2927. 

2 See Clay, Aramaic Indorsements on the Documents of the MuraSu 
Sons, in Old Testament and Semitie Studies in Memory of William 
Rainey Harper, vol. i, p. 285. 
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Facsimile of original. 

, , ' S *.$? 

Transliteration. 

ii jn? ddnd^d nervti 1 
ii f?aio ^nroN 2 

I "mid 'ta^a -o tso 1 ? 3 

II jnr nenau-o -3k 4 

II J^aiO 5 

I "7310 "flnnt^UN 6 

11 t>y\t2 tune? ~o \ntfhha 7 

I m poB^a 8 

11 r^aio bantruN 9 

that five of the ten names contain the divine element jlCUN, 
Enwastu (?), which, as Professor Clay has shown, is the Aramaic 
transliteration of the Babylonian cryptogram which had hitherto 
been pronounced Ninib. 1 The present names corroborate Dr. 
Clay's reading of the Aramaic consonants, over which there has 
been much dispute. A cursory glance at the name lists in the 
three volumes of the University of Pennsylvania Babylonian 
Expedition Series, in which Dr. Clay has published documents 

1 Clay, The Origin and Real Name of NIN-IB, in JAOS. xxviii, p. 135. 
However, Dr. Badau in vol. xvii, part 1, in the Babylonian Expedition 
Series proposes another interpretation (p, 9). 
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of the Persian period, shows that NIN-IB predominates over 
the other gods, at least as the first element of names ; and he, 
with Ellil, NIN-LIL and Nusku, was one of the deities in whose 
names oaths were sworn. 1 
The names are as follows : 

Line 1 : Enwastu-balassu-iqbi, cf. Tallquist, Neubabylonisches 
JVdmenbtich, p. 329, Bel-b.-i. 

Line 2 : jEnwaStu-ili ; similar names with other divine elements, 
ib. 270. 

Line 3 : Ldbdsi bar Baldti. Labast bar Balatu occurs frequently 
as the name of a scribe in the Murasu documents ; see the 
Series cited, vol. ix, p. 73, and vol. x, p. 67. Dr. Clay, to 
whose kind assistance I am in general greatly indebted, 
would read the final obscure character as ♦, and calls my 
attention to the irregularities which exist in the matter of 
final vowels between the Aramaic endorsements and the 
Babylonian spelling; see No. 5 in his Aramaic Indorsements. 
This does not account for the second stroke, which might 
stand for H, in which case we should read Balatiah. Such 
a name has been suggested in vol. ix, p. 51. 

Line 4 : '-S- Nddin-Enwastu. The first two letters of the first 
word are DX, the third is "1, \ or "). The word can 
hardly be a component of the name, and Dr. Clay suggests 
that we have here a title, one of a large class which he has 
listed in vol. xv, p. 5f. Cf . the names in Tallquist, op. cit. 
324. 

Line 6 : Enwastu-usur. For names of like formation see Tall- 
quist, op. cit., p. 325. 

Line 7 : Ellil-ittannu. The same name is given in vol. ix, p. 
54. For Ellil, see Clay, JSL. xxiii, p. 269. 

Suw-iddina ; i. e., by the well-known softening of the 
Babylonian m, Sum-iddina. The same name appears spelt 
as here in Aramaic Indorsements, No. 46. 

Line 8 : B SI- sum-iddina. This spelling throws doubt upon the 
interpretation of the preceding name. Would a scribe 
have spelt differently in two adjacent lines ? Did the two 
persons in question spell or pronounce their names differ- 

1 See Series A, vol. viii, part i, p. 21. 
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ently, and is the scribe noting the distinction ? It is to be 
observed that the Q and the J are of more archaic char- 
acter than elsewhere in the ostrakon, the word z&z also 
being written more coarsely than elsewhere. May it not 
be a case of autograph of the person charged ? "We recall 
the autograph signatures in the Assouan papyri. 
Line 9 : Emwastu-BJST ? . The second element is obscure ; the 
spacing leads us to expect a word like Enwastu-bani-ahu ; 
see vol. viii, part i, p. 59. 

Each name is followed by the account which is expressed in 
one or both of two terms, each being followed by a numeral, 
the noun being in the singular or plural according as the 
numeral is one or more. One of the terms is fif, with the plural 
JHf, i. e. ztiz, zilzin. This is the coin or money-value well- 
known from the Talmud, where it represents the denarius, and 
so the drachme ; the plural has been found on a Palmyrene 
inscription, 1 and the word has recently been discovered in an 
Egyptian Aramaic papyrus of the Greek period. 2 Our ostrakon 
would then give us the earliest instance of the use of the word. 

The second word is doubtless to be transliterated ^IID with 
the plural f^DIQ. The word is not known in this technical 
sense ; it is evidently a coin of lesser denomination than the 
zuz. An exact analogy to our ostrakon is found in the large 
Egyptian Aramaic ostrakon published by Lidzbarski in his 
Ephemeris, ii, p. 243. There likewise we have lines of indi- 
vidual accounts, beginning with the name of the person charged, 
which is followed by the terms of the account, expressed (1) in 
shekels (abbreviated \ff), (2) in a value represented by the 
abbreviation 0, and (3) in "farthings" (fJDI). Lidzbarski 
presents a very satisfactory argument for understanding the Q 
to represent the Talmudic flJfiD, ma' a. But it is now in order 
to offer the word under discussion, ^lO, as the explanation of 
that abbreviation. It may be observed that Lidzbarski is 
inclined to equate the shekel of his ostrakon with the drachme, 
in which case the zuz may have represented the shekel (in one 



1 De Vogue, Syrie Centrale, inscr. 17, 1. 5. 

8 Sayce and Cowley, An Aramaic Papyrus of the Ptolemaic Age from 
Egypt, PSBA. 1907, p. 260 ff. : see papyrus b, 1. 9, etc. 
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of its different values), perhaps as the name of the coin. 1 
Whether or not the two ostraka correspond in the equation of 
the zuz with the shekel and of the abbreviation with 7310, 
we have here a new word for a money-value. Its root is 73\ 
the same from which is derived the Babylonian biltu, talent, the 
highest money denomination." In any case, having in mind the 
fresh discoveries of Aramaic words for coins or money- values, 
in the Assouan papyri, etc. (e. g. ~17n • tJOO > J737) we need 
not be surprised at the novel word presented in this ostrakon. 

I venture now a suggestion upon the history of this word, 
mUbal, mobal ?, which, if approved, will throw additional light 
upon the interesting problem of the relations between Greece 
and the Orient. I would suggest that the word is the origin of 
the Greek o/3oA.ds, the small Attic coin, in value one-sixth of the 
drachme. In consideration of the digamma-like pronunciation 
of the Babylonian m, this etymology is perfectly natural, cf . 
Sows for Samas in Hesychius, and Aavicr] for Damkina in Da- 
mascius. As to a native origin of the word, various etymologies 
were offered by the Greeks themselves, while modern philolo- 
gists appear to be very undecided in the matter ; says Hultsch : 
" Die Etymologien der neueren schwanken auffallig." 3 I cannot 
trace the word d/foAds further back than the fifth century, 4 

1 For the meaning of the word in Babylonian, see Muss-Arnolt's Dic- 
tionary, i, p. 276. For the equivalence of the Phoenician shekel with 
the drachme, see Hultsch, Griechische u. romische MetrologieK p. 423. 

* In the Talmud occurs 731J3 , N7310 , a load. 

t r : 

3 For references and proposed etymologies, see L. Meyer, Handbuch 
d. griechischen Etymologie, i, p. 518; K. Brugmann, Orundriss d. 
vergleichenden Grammatik d. indogermanischen Sprachen, i, p. 318 ; and 
especially Hultsch, op. cit., p. 133; Miiller's Handbuch, i, p. 847 ff. ; 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquitis grecques et romaines, s.v. For 
many of my references I am indebted to the kindness of Professor 
McDaniel of the Greek Department, University of Pennsylvania. For 
the sake of history, I may recall the Babylonian etymology suggested for 
obolos by Oppert, in Journal asiatique, 1874, vol. ii, p. 480 : " II parait 
que toute la serie des termes stathmetiques, en grec, est d'origine baby- 
lonienne. Le mot obole lui-meme provient de aplus, poids." He con- 
tributes a statement to the like effect in Mommsen-de Blacas, Histoire 
de la monnaie romaine, Paris, 1865, p. 410. 

4 Aristophanes, see Stephanus, Thesaurus, s.v.; and Attic inscrip- 
tions, cited by Hultsch, op. cit., p. 207, n. 4. 
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although Mailer's Handbuch (1. c.) says that the coin goes back 
to the Solonic reform. The word therefore may have been of 
comparatively late introduction into Greece. 1 

In the metrological field I refer again to Lidzbarski's discus- 
sion of the abbreviation and its relation to the shekel, on his 
ostrakon. He argues that the O is possibly one-sixth of the 
shekel. If the shekel equal the drachme (which is true of the 
Phoenician shekel), and D be the abbreviation for our ^lO, 
then the latter would bear the same relation to the shekel as 
the 6/3oXos to the drachme, and the two would equal each other. 

Both etymological and metrological arguments then lend sup- 
port to the argument advanced. Numismatic terms have always 
had a romantic history and defied national bounds ; compare 
the history of the "dollar," — a German word which through 
Spanish intermediaries has become the name of the American 
standard coin, and is as well known in China. The word d/?oAos 
may have been introduced into Greece from the Assyrian empire 
by way of Lydia, or at a later date from Babylonia through 
the Persians. 

I conclude with my translation, as follows : 

1. Enwastu-balassu-iqbi, 2 zuz. 

2. Enwastu-ili, 2 M. (mobal ?). 

3. Labasi bar Balati, 1 M. 

4. 'B-Nadin-Enwastu 2 ztiz. 
o. 2 M. 

6. Enwastu-usur, 1 M. 

7. Ellil-ittannu bar Sum-iddina, 2 M. 

8. BSl-sum-iddina, 1 zuz. 

9. Enwastu-bani (?) — , 2 M. 

1 The only etymological objection that may be offered is the fact that 
a Doric form of -the word appears as b6e!6g. 
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